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Note. 


Some  of  the  following  Songs  may  recall  old  scenes  ;  others 
may  recall  old  friends ;  and  both  together,  may  recall  happy 
outings  of  by-past  years,  by  glen  and  river,  when  scenery, 
sport,  and  friends,  composed  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Songs  come  from  as  many  sources  as  the  streams  of 
which  they  sing,  and  sincere  thanks  are  profFerred  to  the 
Scotsman,  Weekly  Scotsman,  Dispatch,  Southern  Reporter,  and 
Border  Magazine,  for  allowing  such  pieces  as  appeared  in  their 
columns  to  be  reproduced  here. 

The  Illustrations  by  Messrs  M.  &  T.  Scott,  Edinburgh, 
ai-e  from  original  photographs  by  Mr  Charles  Fraser,  Melrose ; 
Mr  Mathews,  Oldham  ;  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Ferguson,  M.A.,  who 
l^indly  placed  them  at  our  disposal. 


Cl^e  Supple  Aslj^Wanb. 


There's  a  voice  in  the  air,  and  a  gleam  in  the  sky, 

While  soft  o'er  the  Pentlands  the  west  wind  is  blowing  ; 
In  the  woods  carols  ring,  and  gay  meadows  reply, 

For  the  ice-king  has  fled,  and  the  bound  streams  are  flowing- 
Then  ho  !  for  the  Tweed, 

Where  the  waters  so  brown, 
Swirl  down  through  the  moors 
And  past  grim  castles  hoary  ; 
Where  the  lark's  song  is  free, 
And  pale  primroses  crown 
Silent  glen  and  lone  lea, 

With  rare  gems  from  Spring's  dow'ry. 

Let  winter  games  rest — every  sport  has  its  spell, 

Take  down  from  the  rack  favourite  rod  of  wood  mellow  ; 

Strap  up  the  old  creel  that  blithe  stories  could  tell, 
And  for  flies,  busk  "  March  Browns,"  or  the  "  Blae,' 
twined  with  yellow — 

Then  ho  !  for  the  Clyde, 

Where  the  waters  run  clear  ; 
From  the  Queensberry  heights, 

And  the  green  JLowther's  grand ; 
Here  are  game  yellow  trout. 

And  shy  grayling  to  cheer 
All  who  wield  with  a  leal  heart 

The  supple  ash-wand. 


In  the  lochs  of  the  north  the  bold  ferox  roves  free. 

Undaunted  by  tempest,  disdaining  all  lures  ; 
Full  oft  have  we  sought  him  by  Tay  and  Maree, 

Let  us  hope  that  this  season  the  prize  may  be  yours- 

Then  ho  !  for  the  lochs 

That  are  nursed  by  the  storm ; 
And  ho  !  for  the  streams 

Bringing  life  to  the  land  ; 
And  ho  !  for  the  Angler, 

Lured  by  hope's  radiant  form, 
As  he  wields,  storm  or  sunshine. 

The  supple  ash-wand. 


I. 


SONGS  OF  THE  TWEED. 


Tlie  T\v'eed. 


One  needs  to  have  the  flashing  pen  of  a  youthful  enthusiast  ere  he 
ventures  to  sing  the  charms  of  this  grand  historic  river.  For  centuries, 
its  banks  have  been  the  arena  where  much  that  is  dearest  to  the  heart  of 
the  patriotic  Scot  was  enacted.  The  traditions  of  its  neighbouring  battle- 
mounds  and  ruined  towers  have  ever  called  forth  the  keen  interest  and 
sympathy  of  all  who  love  to  hear  of  daring  deeds  and  fateful  story.  Its 
physical  features  of  craggy  hill  and  peaceful  vale  have  wrought  upon  the 
hearts  of  those  who  dwelt  by  Tweedside  with  a  vitalizing  force  that  was 
irresistable. 

Nowhere  do  we  see  this  force  more  manifested  than  amongst  the 
dwellers  in  the  counties  watered  by  the  Tweed.  Much  of  the  freedom  of 
their  hill-born  stream  seems  to  have  entered  the  blood  of  the  Borderers, 
and,  be  they  settled  in  busy  town  or  lonely  veldt,  their  eya  brightens  and 
their  pulse  quickens  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  their  boyhood's  river. 

Anglers  of  by-gone  days  like  Stoddart,  Foster,  Usher,  and  Outram, 
have  shown  the  gratitude  and  aflection  which  they,  as  followers  of  the 
gentle  art,  cherished  for  Tweed.  Anglers  of  lesser  fame,  and  later  days, 
would  not  be  behind  them  in  showing  gratitude  and  affection  for  what 
this  stream  has  been  to  them,  however  far  behind  they  may  be  in  their 
skill  to  show  it. 


^©»gy^ 


A  Cmee^sibe  illemory* 


A  first  day  on  the  Tweed !  recall  it  not, 

Else  all  around  will  stale  and  sombre  grow; 

A  first  day  on  the  Tweed  !  what  joy  it  brouj^ht, 
When  life  was  young,  and  hope's  rose-tinfs  aglow. 

The  music  of  the  river  worked  a  spell  entrancing 
Around  the  hearts^of  wanderers  by  its  shore; 

The  ripples  on  the  waves  in  sunlight  dancing, 
Memory  can  ne'er  efface  till  life  is  o'er. 

The  thrill  of  Spring's  return,  'mid  song  of  glad  birds, 
Made  pulses  throb,  and  eyes  with  fervour  burn; 

The  verdant  banks, — the  gowans  glinting  heavenwards, 
All  smiled  in  joy  to  welcome  our  return. 

Unchanged  all  seemed  to  fond  imagination 
Since  last  we  trod  the  gem-bespangled  lea; 

The  cuckoo  and  the  lapwing  swelled  the  diapason 
Which  grateful  nature  sent  aloft  from  field  and  tree. 

We  carried  in  our  hearts  a  song  that  morning 

Which  echoed  back  from  vale  and  stream  and  brae 

Would  that  our  lives,  fell  fortune's  buffets  scorning, 
Could  keep  the  faith  we  sang  yon  grand  first  day  ! 


(El|c  015  Angler, 


What's  that  you  say — the  fishin'  past 

Another  season  nearly  gane  ? 
And  I  in  sick-room  prisoned  fast, 

Although  to  wield  the  rod  I'm  fain. 

How  blithe  we  hailed  the  opening  day, 
When  winter's  snaw  fled  frae  ilk  hill, 

And  fancy  wafted  us  away 

To  streams  wha's  names  the  heart-strings  thrill. 

O,  bonny  is  the  grassy  mead, 

And  bonnie  is  the  birken  shaw ; 
But  bonnier  are  the  banks  o'  Tweed, 

Where  brackens  wave,  and  harebells  blaw. 

D'ye  mind,  when  fortune's  tide  ran  low, 

And  a'  was  dowie  and  distraught  ? 
The  mountain  scene — the  river's  flow — 

The  very  breeze,  with  hope  was  fraught. 

And  ower  the  hill,  and  through  the  muir, 
We'd  wander  by  lone  border  streams  ; 

Until  life's  moil  and  carking  care 

Fell  off,  and  left  youth's  golden  dreams. 

The  silver  loch,  the  sparkling  burn. 
Brought  messages  the  soul  to  cheer  ; 

Then  is  it  strange  our  hearts  should  yearn 
For  heather  hills,  and  rivers  clear  ? 


lO 


But.  lass,  the  doctor  says,  nae  mair 
I'll  wander  where  sae  aft  I've  trod  ; 

lie  kens  noclit  o't,  wi'  a'  his  lear  ! 

Quick,  hand  me  doun  my  creel  and  rod. 


II 


(a  majority  song.) 


'Tis  one-and-twenty  years,  all  told 

Since  our  trout  club  began  ; 
And  through  fate  kind,  or  through  fate  cbld, 

The  days  seem  but  a  span  ; 
For  mid  the  mirk  of  winter-time, 

We  laughed  at  stormy  weather  ; 
Upheld  by  thoughts  of  scenes  sublime. 

When  we  fished  tweed  together  ! 

Chorus — When  we  fished  Tweed,  Scotland's  noble  Tweed, 

When  we  fished  Tweed  together  ; 

Though  far  away,  we'll  mind  that  day. 

When  we  fished  Tweed  together  ! 

How  grand  Drummelzier's  water  gleamed 

By  stately  Dawick  woods  ; 
Where  Bell's  Pool  to  the  crown-head  streamed. 

O'er-shadowed  by  grey  clouds  ; 
And  though  it  touched  a  sadder  key 

Down  by  grim  Neidpath  Tower, 
Our  hearts  sang  with  the  larks  in  glee, 

Inspired  by  Tweed's  rare  dower. 

Chorus — When  we  fished  Tweed,  Scotland's  noble  Tweed, 

When  we  fished  Tweed  together  ; 

Though  far  away,  we'll  mind  that  day, 

When  we  fished  Tweed  together  ! 
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Full  well  I  know,  some  with  us  then, 

Have  long  since  crossed  life's  tide  ; 
Their  work  was  done,  and  like  true  men, 

No  longer  cared  to  bide  ; 
And  while  we  lay  upon  their  grave, 

The  wreath  due  to  a  brother, 
We'll  sing  the  songs  they'd  often  crave, 

When  we  fished  Tweed  together  ! 

Chorus— When  we  fished  Tweed,  Scotland's  noble  Tweed, 

When  we  fished  Tweed  together ; 

Though  far  away,  we'll  mind  that  day, 

When  we  fished  Tweed  together  ! 

What  fortune  may  for  us  still  hold, 

The  wisest  can't  discern  ; 
But  be  it  naught,  or  joy  untold, 

We'll  seek  "  well  done  "  to  earn  ; 
And  when  we  lay  our  good  creel  by, 

And  with  old  friends  foregather, 
We'll  tell — though  maybe  with  a  sigh, 

How  we  fished  Tweed  together  ! 

Chorus — When  we  fished  Tweed,  Scotland's  noble  Tweed, 
When  we  fished  Tweed  together  ; 
Though  far  away,  we'll  mind  that  day, 
When  we  fished  Tweed  together  ! 
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CI)c  Disconsolate  Angler, 

(near  cardrona.) 


"  Why  sit  ye  by  the  tide,  said  we, 

Why  sit  ye  by  the  tide  ? 
The  troot  are  rising  fast  and  free 

Alang  the  nut-wud  side — 

Alang  the  nut-wud  side,  said  we, 
And  down  by  Howford  glen  " — 

But  aye  his  voice  rose  plaintively — 
"  It's  snapped  the  gut  again"  ! 

"  Now  let  this  childish  whine  be  done, 

And  busk  anither  flee  ; 
There's  big  anes  soomin'  'neath  yon  run 

Wad  fill  your  heart  wi'  glee — 

Wad  fill  your  heart  wi'  glee,  my  boy, 
If  ance  ye  felt  their  strain  " — 

But  aye  his  voice  rose  plaintively — 
"  It's  snapped  the  gut  again  "  ! 

"  What  signafees  the  loss  o'  ane 
When  hun'ners  haunt  the  stream  ; 

You'll  fill  the  creel  up  to  the  pin, 
And  glamour  a'  oor  een — 

And  glamour  a'  oor  een,  my  boy, 
As  hameward  speeds  the  train  " — 

But  aye  his  voice  rose  plaintively — 
"  It's  snapped  the  gut  again  "  ! 
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"  When  hlaws  the  west  win'  saft  and  warm, 

On  streams  and  fishers  gay  ; 
Dame  Fortune  coy  we'll  seek  to  charm 

On  Leven's  loch  in  May^ — 

On  Leven's  loch  in  May,  my  boy, 

We'll  meet,  a  jovial  train — 
And  overboard  goes  he  wha  whines — 
"  It's  snapped  the  gut  again  "  ! 
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Wha's  yon  trachlin'  doon  by  Tweed 
Frosted  ears  and  een  sae  bleerie  ? 
Nature's  thraws  he  disna  heed, 
Nor  her  rifted  wuds  sae  dreary. 
March  may  blaw  stacks  inside  oot, 
Nocht  he  cares — he's  seekin'  troot 

Some  folks  rave  o'  azure  skies, 

When  gay  clouds  chase  ane  anither  ; 
Long  to  see  the  big  troot  rise, 
Till  their  pulse  is  a'  thro-ither. 
Dreams  like  these  ne'er  fash  Tarn's  noddle, 
Sic-like  sport's  no'  worth  a  boddle  ! 

What  though  Tweed's  grand  wuds  are  bald, 
Roopit  birds  nae  mair  than  cheepin'; 

Hoarse  the  stream  at  Melrose  cauld. 
Frosty  rime  ower  fields  slow  creepin'  ? 

Torpid  troot  lie  deep  below, 
,  ,]SI pa's  .the,  tune  for  salmon-roe  ,1   .  ^, 

True,  the  close  time's  at  an  end, 
But  pot-fishin'  brings  nae  pleasure  ; 

Nature  never  yet  was  kenned  . 

Selfish  hearts  to  show  her  treasure. 
...  They  wha  for  true  sport  look  oot, 
Find  nae  joy  in  famished,  tr.optl .... 


i6 


Angling  Castles  in  tl^e  Air! 


Oor  hopes  were  hie  as  Tintock  tap 

When  summer  win's  began  to  hlaw ; 
Fair  fortune  shadowed  nae  mishap, 
And  promised  gifts  to  ane  an'  a', 

But  ere  sad  Autumn's  leaves  turned  broun, 
Oor  castles  hie  were  whumm'lt  doun  ! 

Sport  rare  and  routh  was  laid  in  store 

For  each  true  son  of  Isaak  bland  ; 
And  well-filled  creels  like  those  of  yore 
Awaited  ilk  ane's  supple  wand ; 

But  ere  sad  autumn's  leaves  turned  broun, 
Oor  castles  hie  were  whumm'lt  doon  ! 

First   ae  day  drouth,  then  next  day  flude. 

Syne  lochs  like  glass,  or  raging  sea ; 
And  then  yon  grippy  Yankee  weed 
Sent  men  an'  mennans  sair  agley  ; 

Till,  ere  sad  Autumn's  leaves  turned  broun, 
Oor  castles  hie  where  whumm'lt  doun  ! 

But  life  an'  fishin's  jist  the  same, 

For  joys,  like  troots,  jouk  oot  an'  in  ; 
And  while  we  seek  fu'  creels — or  fame, 
The  tempest  bursts  an'  dark  streams  rin  ; 
And  ere  sad  Autumn's  leaves  turn  broun, 
Oor  castles  hie  are  whumm'lt  doun! 
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Sae  noo  we  sing  in  minor  key, 

And  sadly  lay  by  rod  and  creel ; 
To  bide,  till  ance  mair  ower  the  lea 
The  hope  that  cheers  ilk  anglin'  chiel 
Comes  rushin'  frae  Spring's  vaulted  sky, 
And  sets  oor  castles  tow'rin'  hie  ! 


II. 


SONGS  OF  THE  YARROW. 


Tl\e  Tarrow. 


"  We  have  a  vision  of  our  own 
Ah,  why  should  we  undo  it?" 

Yarrow  is  more  and  more  becoming  to  the  life  and  literature  of  our 
time,  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  grail  which  most  thinkers  seek. 

When  you  cross  the  hills  from  Traquair,  or  come  up  the  Selkirk  road 
and  catch  sight  of  Newark,  you  somehow,  at  that  very  moment,  throw  off 
the  trappings  and  restraints  of  conventional  life,  and  enter  a  new  world. 

The  glamour  of  old-time  story  enchains  you  ;  the  watchful  stillness  of 
the  hills  awe  you  ;  the  sound  of  the  river  and  its  hidden  tributaries  awake 
responsive  over-tones  from  your  spirit,  attuned  to  acute  impressions  by 
expectation  and  sympathy. 

Happily,  still  far  removed  from  city  influence,  Yarrow  keeps  fresh  and 
vivid  the  angler's  ideals.  The  main  stream  still  runs  clear  and  full  from 
St.  Mary's  Loch  ;  the  tributaries  still  run  pure  and  undefiled  from  the 
heights  of  Blackhouse,  or  Berrybush  ;  and,  rarer  than  all,  nowadays  ! 
liberty  to  enjoy  its  charms  is  still  unhampered. 

Memories  of  famous  men,  who  were  also  famous  anglers,  still  hang 
over  the  vale  ;  and  as  one  strays  by  the  streams  they  loved  so  well,  a 
pleasing  sense  of  being  admitted  into  their  fellowship  is  engendered. 

He  is  a  poor  angler  who  follows  his  pastime  merely  to  catch  fish.  To 
him  who  yearns  to  know  the  secret  of  nature.  Yarrow  is  ideal. 
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Still  CeaL 

Who  said  that  we  had  slighted  Yarrow, 

Though  in  strange  lands  we  chance  to  stray  ? 

No  !  near  or  far  there's  not  her  marrow, 
Be't  famous  stream,  or  minster  grey. 

Along  the  Rhine  stand  Castles  old, 
And  towns  renowned  in  art  and  song  ; 

While  vines,  now  gleaming  red  or  gold. 
The  southland  slopes  and  valleys  throng. 

Yet  these  but  bring  to  mind  the  vale 
Where  gently  glides  the  peaceful  river  ; 

And  where  from  hill  and  glen,  the  gale 

Blends  thouglit  with  sounds  that  echo  ever. 

Mysterious  Chillon's  eaglet  hold, 
Still  fills  with  awe  the  traveller's  mind  ; 

The  Forest  Black  rare  scenes  enfold, 
And  lieders  rich  ring  down  the  wind. 

But  Newark  too  has  legends  old 

Of  valiant  deeds  by  troopers  strong ; 

And  forest  maids  and  gallants  bold, 
Oft  tuned  the  minstrels'  harp  to  song. 

So,  hie  we  to  the  pastoral  hills 

Where  freedom  dwells  from  age  to  age ; 

And  'mong  whose  pensive  holms  and  rills 
We  all  our  fears  and  doubts  assuage. 
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For  Yarrow  loves  the  loyal  hearts 
That  find  in  nature  joy  and  rest ; 

And  to  such  trusting  souls  imparts 
The  secret  hid  from  haughty  quest. 

O  mystic  vale,  O  mountains  grand, 

Enchanted  lake,  and  spell-bound  river; 

List  to  our  voice  from  distant  land, 

"  Leal  to  thy  charms,  to-day, — for  ever  ! 


24 

Ci^e  (5or^on  Arms. 


The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  has  come, 

There  is  green  on  the  hedge,  and  rare  tints  on  the  moor; 
Our  very  hearts'-biood  has  set  off  with  a  run, 

At  thought  of  a  sight  of  the  (jordon  ! 

So,  its  pack  creel  and  go,  my  lads, 
Pack  creel  and  go  : 
The  snow's  left  the  hills,  and  the  brown  waters  flow : 
There  are  new  nests  round  Benger, 

And  black-cock  fly  low, 
And  each  night  dies  in  song  at  the  Gordon  ! 

The  west-winds  l)low  soft  from  the  lake  of  St.  Mary's, 
And  Yarrow  flows  full  near  lone  Douglas  Burn  shore  : 

The  "  piper's  scaur  "  grim,  and  "  the  haugh  "  never  varies, 
For  all  are  bound  up  with  the  Gordon  ! 

So,  its  pack  creel,  and  go,  my  lads, 
Pack  creel  and  go  : 
The  snow's  left  the  hills,  and  the  brown  waters  flow  : 
There  are  new  nests  round  Benger, 

And  black-cock  fly  low, 
And  each  night  dies  in  song  at  the  Gordon  ! 


^5 

Cl^e  2nes5age  of  Y^^^*^^- 


It  is  not  that  the  pensive  hills  are  fair, 

That  glens  are  green,  and  musical  the  streams  ; 
That  lonely  dells  breathe  scent  of  flowers  more  rare, 
And  ruined  towers  gleam  bright  in  golden  beams — 
The  heart  of  man  still  yearns  for  deeper  things. 
And  these  the  magic  calm  of  lonely  Yarrow  brings. 

Across  the  ocean,  mountains  rear  their  head, 

Dwarfing  the  pastoral  uplands  famed  in  song — 
Northward,  vast  vales  their  awesome  shadows  spread, 
And  torrents,  deep  and  wide,  impetuous  dash  along — 
The  heart  of  man  still  yearns  for  deeper  things, 
And  these  the  magic  calm  of  lonely  Yarrow  brings. 

In  far-off  lands,  men  seek  millenial  days — 

Search  golden  streams  for  surcease  of  their  sorrow, 
Or  grope  for  light  in  Reason's  'wild'ring  maze, 
Lured  on  by  rays  no  earthly  gem  can  borrow — 
The  heart  of  man  still  yearns  for  deeper  things, 
And  these  the  magic  calm  of  lonely  Yarrow  brings. 

In  other  mood  the  dreamer  views  his  quest — 

A  fairy  fabric  fills  his  eye  with  keen  delight ; 
Man's  sins  and  sorrows  ne'er  disturb  his  breast, 
All  passing  on,  obscured  by  glamouring  light — 
The  heart  of  man  still  yearns  for  deeper  things, 
And  these  the  magic  calm  of  lonely  Yarrow  brings. 
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Like  beacon-lights  across  the  hills  of  time, 

Gleam  omens  of  fraternal  joy  and  r^st ; 
And  rolling  surges  from  heaven's  peaceful  clime, 
O'er-flood  the  land  with  hope's  rose-tinted  crest — 
Broad  charity,  heart's  ease,  and  faith's  deep  things 
Are  what  the  magic  calm  of  lonely  Yarrow  brings  ! 
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Cl^e  glint  of  Cli)inl^ope  ^urn. 


How  mellow  the  glint  of  sweet  Eldinhope  burn, 
As  it  steals  from  the  mosses  far  up  Hart-leap  hill ; 

And  sings  to  the  pebbles  or  croon's  'mong  the  fern, 
Till  it  rests  where  the  Yarrow  flows  lonely  and  still. 

How  mellow  the  glint  of  sweet  Eldinhope  burn, 
When  it  leaps  from  the  rock  or  gleams  swift  'neath  the 
scaur ; 

Rejoicing  in  freedom  like  exiles  who  turn 

To  the  old  Border  home  from  their  wand'ring  afar. 

How  mellow  the  glint  of  sweet  Eldinhope  burn, 
That  knows  naught  of  sorrow  or  dark  city's  din  ; 

But  mirrors  the  cloud  or  the  sunshine  in  turn, 
Undaunted  by  crag  or  the  wild  roaring  linn. 

How  mellow  the  glint  of  sweet  Eldinhope  burn, 

As  it  smiles  to  each  flower,  lists  to  each  warbling  bird ; 

And  dreams  of  the  days,  when  her  secrets  to  learn 
The  Shepherd  of  Ettrick  roamed  by  bracken  or  ford. 

How  mellow  the  glint  of  sweet  Eldinhope  burn, 

Flowing  swift  through  a  land  rich  in  love's  fateful  story ; 

Where  lone  moor  and  glen,  wreathed  in  heather  or  fern, 
Are  enriched  by  the  spell  of  old-time  Border  glory. 
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^a,  fja,  tl^e  5^^^"^'  o'^' 


Now  the  "  close  "  time's  at  an  end, 

Ha,  ha,  the  fishin'  o't  ; 

And  ilk  chiel  doth  Tweed-ward  wend, 

Ha,  ha,  the  fishin'  o't ; 

Lanj;  and  sair  oor  hearts  did  dwiiie. 

Since  we  daurna'  throw  a  line, 

But  at  last  it's  "open"  time  ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  fishin'  o't. 

Some  folks  counsel  "  bide  a  wee," 

Ha,  ha,  the  fishin'  o't ; 

Till  the  gowans  gem  the  lea. 

Ha,  ha,  the  fishin'  o't  ; 

But  they  werena'  Border  born. 

Heard  they  ne'er  the  lark  at  morn  ; 

Withoot  the  rod  we're  a'  forlorn  ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  fishin'  o't. 

True  it  is  that  cauld  snaw  bree, 

Ha,  ha,  the  fishin'  o't  ; 

Fills  the  streams  frae  mountains  grey, 

Ha,  ha,  the  fishin'  o't ; 

But  the  snell  winds  blaw  unfelt 

When  the  last  snaw-wreath  doth  melt. 

And  to  sea's  awa  each  kelt  ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  fishin'  o't. 
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When  ance  mair  the  hills  are  gay, 

Ha,  ha,  the  fishin'  o't  ; 

Then  by  loch  and  stream  we'll  stray, 

Ha,  ha,  the  fisliin'  o't ; 

Or  beside  a  Border  burn, 

List  to  sangs  at  ilka  turn, 

While  earth's  meaner  things  we  spurn. 
Ha,  ha,  the  fishin'  o't. 

Doctors  speak  of  change  o'  air, 

Ha,  ha,  the  fishin'  o't ; 

What  wi'  Yarrow  can  compare  ? 

Ha,  ha,  the  fishin'  o't ; 

When  the  lark  has  mounted  hie, 

And  you've  on  a  talcin'  flee, 

Then  ye  ken  life's  ecstacy  ! 

Ha,  ha,  the  fishin'  o't. 
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Peace  in  Yarrorp* 


A  rare  sight  cross'd  our  view  this  Autumn  eve, 
As  on  the  Yarrow  heights  we  hied  along  ; 

A  nation's  sorrow  made  the  spirit  grieve, 
And  all  the  rills  lent  sympathy  in  song. 

When  lo  !  across  the  hills  a  rainbow  shone 
With  dazzling  ray,  entrancing  all  who  gaz'd ; 

Transmuting  the  grey  walls  of  Dryhope  lone, 
To  palace  such  as  wizards'  spell  uprais'd. 

The  herdsman's  song  was  hushed  adown  the  vale, 
The  beaters  stayed  their  'wildering,  wild  halloo  ; 

The  river  ceased  her  plaintive  old-time  tale. 
In  tribute  to  the  symbol  ever  new. 

And  far  extending  o'er  the  grass  grown  way 
That  link'd  two  nations  in  the  days  of  old  ; 

Quick  fancy  saw  it  flush  with  blended  ray, 

Grim  Blackhouse  tower  where  ruled  the  Douglas 
bold. 

It  slowly  stole  along  the  heathery  brae, 
The  heaven-sent  peaceful  message  to  proclaim  ; 

Then  fading  o'er  the  lonely  kirkyard  grey, 

It  vanished  to  the  realms  from  whence  it  came. 
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Yet  it  had  told  anew  that  border  brawl 

Should  ring  through  pensive  Yarrow  never  more- 
That  Faith's  old  mystic  sign  did  men  enthrall 

With  force  more  mighty  than  the  feuds  of  yore  ! 

Then  twilight  fell  on  hope,  and  holm,  and  scaur, 
And  far-off  voices  rose  from  moor  and  glen ; 

And  Yarrow's  wave  sped  with  the  tidings  far, 
That  sing  the  peace  and  brotherhood  of  men. 
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An  Angler's  (ErYst. 


The  April  sun  is  sinking  low, 

And  linnets  hush  their  songs  of  glee  : 

But  radiant  is  the  mountain's  brow, 

When  my  true  love  keeps  tryst  with  me. 

O  Spring  !  it  is  a  heaven-born  time, 

When  nature  wakes  from  winter's  sleep  : 

And  wild-bird  songs  in  jocund  chime, 
Thrill  vale  and  crag  with  echoes  sweet. 

But  dearer  far  the  mellow  ray 

That  steals  at  eve  o'er  bank  and  scaur  ; 
When  golden  skies  and  forests  gay, 

Fade  at  the  advent  of  love's  star. 

The  seasons  pass  adown  time's  stream, 
And  leave  dim  shadows  for  hope's  dower  ; 

But  while  earth  lasts,  the  heavens  shall  gleam 
With  torches  for  love's  trysting  hour ! 


1 1 1. 


SONGS   OF  THE  MEGGAT. 


rieggat. 


To  anyone  familiar  with  the  south  of  Scotland,  the  term  "  Meggat," 
is  known  to  refer  to  the  valley  of  that  name;  while  "  The  Meggat  "  is 
understood  to  mean  the  river  that  flows  through  the  valley  and  falls  into 
St  Mary's  Loch 

Professor  Wilson,  in  the  "  Noctes."  and  Mr  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart  in 
various  of  his  "  Sketches,"  have  described  the  angling  charms  of  the 
district  in  most  exhuberant  terms  ;  but  in  modern  times  the  vale  seems 
little  known,  and  almost  unsung  ;  yet  it  has  an  ancient  glory,  as  well  as  a 
present  pastoral  beauty,  which  many  better  known  places  might  envy. 

Rodono  forest  included  Meggat  in  its  wide  sweep,  and  was  the 
favourite  hunting  ground  of  Scotland's  kings.  The  traditions  and  place- 
names  still  common  in  the  district,  bear  witness  to  its  importance  and 
long-continued  popularity  as  a  sporting  resort. 

Cramalt  Tower,  now  a  neglected  ruin,  was  a  royal  hunting  lodge  in 
those  days,  and  in  and  around  it,  many  scenes  of  revel  and  sport  were 
enacted  by  the  Court  and  its  followers. 

Henderland  Tower,,  with,  its  Cockburn  story,  and  its  "  Border 
Widow's  Lament,"  is  sufficient. of  itself  to  save  the  district  from  common- 
place, and  show  its  kinship;  to. the  more  famous  glens,  of  Yarrow  and 
Ettrick. 

Tracing  the  river  from  where  it  flows  into  St  Mary's  Loch  at  Hender- 
land meadow,  to  its  source  near  the  gathering  ground  of  Talla  behind 
the  White  Coombe,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  pastoral 
serenity  of  the  valley  through  which  it  flows. 

The  massive  hills  are  unexpectedly  grand,  the  intersecting  glens  are 
strikingly  picturesque  ;  and  the  lonely  cots,  miles  apart,  suggest  the 
attainment  of  that  condition  of  quiet  life  and  peace  which  we  all  desire. 


36 
ZlTcoigat  Dale, 


We  sing  the  charms  of  Meggat  Vale, 
linshrined  in  song  and  story  olden  ; 

A  mellow  light  glints  on  the  stream, 
The  hills  repose  in  sunlight  golden. 

The  pensive  autumn  brings  to  mind 
The  days  of  Scotland's  ancient  glory. 

When  Cramalt's  halls  rang  with  the  shout 
Of  huntsmen,  stirred  by  minstrel's  story. 

Far  in  Rodono  forest  dark, 

The  echoing  bugle-note  rose  high  ; 

And  Wint'rup  drear,  to  Linghope  linns. 
Repeated  oft  the  wolf's  dread  cry. 

The  boar  cleuch  in  wild  Gaber  glen 
Recalls  the  days  of  Royal  sport, 

When  bale-fires  gleamed  and  banners  waved 
On  outlaw's  tower  and  vassal's  court. 

Gone  tower  and  stag,  gone  wild  boar  grim, 
Gone  trooper's  shout,  and  reiver's  tread  ; 

All  gone  !  save  stream,  and  burn,  and  linn, 
And  mountains  bold,  and  cliffs  of  dread. 

Yet  soughs  of  eld  will  o'er  us  steal. 
As  by  the  Meggat's  banks  we  stray  ; 

And  sound  with  thought  harmonious  blend 
Life's  lights  and  shadowson  our  way. 
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An  old-time  glamour  haunts  the  spot, 

Though  gone  be  all  the  pomp  and  glare; 
And  farm,  and  lodge,  and  shepherd's  cot, 
Shield  hearts  too  leal  for  envy's  snare. 

And  children's  voices  blythe  ring  out 
By  glen,  and  burn,  and  peaceful  braes ; 

While  angler's  rod,  and  shepherd's  crook. 
Supplant  the  arms  of  bygone  days. 

Then  sing  we  Meggat's  vale  and  stream, 
With  Syart  lone,  and  Cramalt  grand; 

W^hen  life  grows  drear,  still  would  we  dream 
Of  golden  days  at  Henderland  ! 
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An  €.\ik's  Sang. 


O,  bold  tins  the  Meggat  by  Henderland  tower, 

And  safi  fa's  thesunlicht  on  sweet  Craigielea  ; 
And  red  hangs  the  rowan  l")y  Cranialt's  gay  bower, 

Where  oft  in  youth's  morning  we  roved  glad  and  free — 
But  it's  Meggat  no  more,  O,  Meggat  no  more, 
We'll  maybe  return  to  loved  Meggat  no  more  ! 

O,  blithe  sing  the  burnies  in  ilka  lane  glen, 

And  sweet  blooms  the  heather  by  clench  and  green  brae  ; 
While  gay  dance  the  harebells  on  crag  and  in  den, 

Though  the  freens  that  so  lo'ed  them  are  far,  far  away — 
For  it's  Meggat  no  more,  O,  Meggat  no  more. 
They'll  maybe  return  to  loved  Meggat  no  more! 

The  charm  of  days  bygane  has  fled  the  quiet  vale. 
Where  aft  in  the  gloamin'  the  fisher  did  stray  ; 
Who,  with  fancy  enraptured  breathed  forth  to  the  gale. 
The  soul-stirring  story  or  heart-melting  lay — 

But  it's  Meggat  no  more,  O,  Meggat  no  more, 
He'll  wander  the  green  banks  of  Meggat  no  more ! 

In  the  sweet  summer-time  the  world-wearied  wud  come 

To  roam  by  lane  Syart  or  Linghope's  sad  shore  ; 
While  Ciaber  and  Shielhope  brocht  peace  with  their  croon, 

As  wimplin'  they  echoed  the  sangs  heard  of  yore 

But  it's  Meggat  no  more,  O,  Meggat  no  more. 
We'll  maybe  hear  sangs  frae  the  Meggat  no  more  ! 
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O,  why  should  a  vale  so  bedewed  with  life's  balm, 
Come  only  in  dreams  like  far-oft' sounding  rills  ; 
And  exiles  who  yearn  for  its  old  blissful  calm, 
Stray  far  'neath  the  shadow  of  stern  alien  hills — 

But,  were't  Meggat  once  more,  O,  Meggat  once  more, 
We'd  sing  with  delight,  were  it  Meggat  once  more  ! 


^^'~^^iSti''''^' 
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Back  to  bonnie  Henderland, 

'Manj:;  the  gowans  and  the  heather  ; 
Where  the  stately  mountains  stand, 
And  the  burns  Hit  sangs  together- 
Far  it's  been  our  lot  to  roam, 
All's  forgot  at  sight  of  home  ! 

In  oor  hearts  still  sough  the  sangs, 

That  we  chimed  when  life  was  young  ; 

And  the  warld's  cares  and  wrangs, 
For  awhile  aside  are  flung. 

There's  the  knowe,  where  lang,  langsyne, 
Bairnies  blithe  we  played  or  dreamed ; 

Ne'er  thocht  simmer  days  wad  tine, 
But  took  joy  for  what  it  seemed. 

Yon's  the  wud  whaur  bogles  bide, 
Near  the  grave-stane  lone  and  hoary 

While  adown  the  quiet  hillside 
Echoes  still  the  linn's  sad  story. 

Bonnier  rowans  never  grew, 
Than  we  pu'd  beside  the  gill ; 

Louder  whistles  never  blew, 
Than  we  cut  on  nut-wud  hill. 
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By  the  auld  house  up  the  burn, 

Aft  we'd  stray  when  lambs  were  spaened  ; 
GuddHng  troots  at  ilka  turn, 

And  the  angler's  airts  disdained. 

Even  the  swan  floats  on  the  lake, 

And  the  river  murmurs  still — 
As  when  hame  our  way  we'd  take, 

Happy  boys,  frae  Yarrow  scule. 

But  the  Capper's  no'  the  same, 
Mac's  awa  and  quaint  Auld  Nell ; 

Freens  an'  neebours  without  name, 
Meggat  Shaw  and  teacher  Bell. 

Though  ance  mair  we  leave  the  glen, 
Where  oor  circle  was  unbroken  ; 

By  and  bye  we'll  meet  again. 

Where  the  word  "  fareweel's  "  ne'er  spoken- 

For  though  far  apart  we  roam, 
All's  forgjot  at  sight  of  home! 
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An  Appeal  from  ^lleggat, 

(Or  any  Closed  Stream). 


Take  away  thae  paltry  sign-boards, 

Why  defy  a  people's  sense  ? 
Acts  like  these  frae  best  o'  landlords 

To  leal  sportsmen  give  offence. 

Class  dissensions  no'  to  covet, 

That  we  should  oor  brither  thraw  ; 

Signs  are  rife  that  ilk  ane's  needed 
To  defend  oor  hames  an'  a'. 

Shades  o'  •'  Christopher  "  and  "  Jamie," 
Fishers  fell  an'  sportsmen  guid  ; 

What's  the  news  sae  far  brocht  to  me, 
Dating  brain,  and  tirling  held. 

Meggat's  shut  !  heard  ere  the  like  o't, 
In  thae  days  o'  wliirl  an'  soun'  ? 

Meggat's  shut  !  that  tongue  should  clipe  o't, 
Frae  the  loch,  to  Selkirk  toun  ! 

Wae's  the  day  !  where  s  a'  the  stories 
Said  or  sung  in  years  lang  gane  ? 

Wae's  the  day  !  that  auld-time  glories 
Should  be  tint,  withoot  a  mane  ! 

Scotland's  kings  and  Scotland's  Mary, 
Meggat  welcomed,  lang  years  past ; 

Rank  may  change,  and  love  rnay  vary — 
Meggat's  faithfu'  to  the  last. 
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Come  frae  loom,  or,  come  frae  college, 

A'  wad  get  a  welcome  guid  ; 
Hills  and  glens  brocht  higher  knowle'ge, 

Than  some  things  frae  yont  the  flood. 

Nature  rare,  ilk  heart  rejoices, 

Sweet's  the  glens  where  dark  streams  glide ; 
'Twas  na'  troots — 'twas  spirit  voices 

That  we  socht  at  Meggat  side  ! 

So,  take  doun  thae  paltry  sign-boards. 

Why  defy  a  people's  sense  ? 
Acts  like  these,  frae  best  o'  landlords 

To  leal  sportsmen  give  offence. 
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(15^9-) 
(See  Ballad — "A  Border  Widow's  Lament. 


We  sal  beside  the  wild  Dhu  linn, 

And  strove  to  live  again  the  past ; 
Hearing  above  the  water's  din, 

A  voice  come  sighing  on  the  bla^^t — 

A  woman's  wail  for  vanquished  knight, 
For  broken  bower,  and  hireling's  flight. 

Blithe  sang  the  lark  o'er  moor  and  fell, 

That  fateful  morn  long  years  ago  ; 
Up  sprang  the  deer  from  bosky  dell, 
Heedless  that  when  the  sun  sank  low — 

A  heart  should  wail  for  vanquished  knight, 
For  broken  bower,  and  hireling's  flight. 

By  Manor  height  and  Gaber  crag 

Come  gallants  gay  with  hawk  and  hound  ; 
Intent  on  brooding  heron  and  stag. 

Although  night  winds  shall  bear  the  sound — 
Of  woman's  wail  for  vanquished  knight, 
For  broken  bower,  and  hireling's  flight. 

For  why  ?  the  hunt  is  but  disguise 

For  raid  more  keen  than  Border  spears  ; 
Not  deer,  but  men,  meet  death's  surprise. 
And  fate  decrees  that  down  the  years — 

A  voice  shall  wail  for  vanquished  knight. 
For  broken  bower,  and  hireling's  flight. 
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Flow  on  lone  stitam  oi  plaintive  sound, 

Nor  fear  thy  tale  of  love  shall  die  ; 
For  crumbling  tower  and  grassy  mound 
.  Bear  witness  before  ea.rth  and  sky- 
How  long  you've  wailed  for  vanquished  knight, 
For  broken  bower,  and  hireling's  flight. 

And  every  season  as  it  turns 

Upon  the  circle  of  the  years  ; 
Shall  greener  keep  the  moss  and  ferns, 
Bedewed  long  since  with  bitter  tears — 

When  rose  the  wail  for  vanquished  knight, 
For  broken  bower,  and  hireling's  flight. 
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pi)ilosopI^Y  ^^  ^^?^  Burrtsibc, 

The  Lost  Trout. 


"  I'll  no'  deny  the  tak'  looks  weel, 

Twa  score  o'  beauties  side  by  side  ; 
Their  speckled  forms  glint  through  the  creel 
Enou'  to  fill  oor  een  wi'  pride — 
But  what  o'  that,  when  I  reca' 
The  three-pun'  troot  that  got  awa'  ! 

"You  ken  the  spot,  whaur  twa  burns  meet, 

And  mak'  a  linn,  maist  fair  to  see  ; 
That  ower  the  rocks  gangs  glancing  fleet. 
Syne  swirls  aneath  a  rowan  tree — 
A  likely  place — but,  save  us  a', 
'Twas  there  the  big  troot  got  awa' ! 

"  Wi'  canny  care  I  drapt  the  flee — 

Then  something  Hashed  frae  oot  the  deep  ; 
That  gar'd  the. reel  skirl  loud  wi'  glee 
In  yielding  to  ilk  dive  and  leap — 
Then  for  ae  second,  plain  I  saw 
The  three-pun'  troot  that  got  awa' ! 

"  Eh,  man,  my  heart  went  dunt  on  dunt, 

I  nearly  stacher'd  ower  the  linn. 
But  grup'ed  the  thorn,  that's  stood  the  brunt 
O'  countless  blasts,  year  oot,  year  in — 
Syne  maistly  lost  my  senses  a' 
When  '  swish  ! '  the  big  troot  brak  awa' 
****** 
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"  Man,  Tam,  ye've  little  need  to  whine 

Wi'  sic  a  creelfu'  for  your  share ; 
The  auld  saw's  richt,  as  I  divine — 

'  Contentment's  oors — when  we  get  mair,' 
A  gran'  tak'  seems  but  nocht  ava' 
If  but  some  big  troot  gets  awa' ! 

"  And  maybe,  efter  a'  is  said, 

'Twas  but  a  kelt  as  thin's  an  eel ; 
Sae  manfully  the  lesson  heed — 

'  Hard  dunts  but  try  the  tempered  steel ' — 
They  wha  ha'e  learned  sport's  noblest  law 
Ne'er  grudsfe  the  troot  that  gets  awa' !  " 


-  I  V.  - 

SONGS    OF 
THE   MEGGAT    BURNS. 


[Ic^gat  Barns. 


There  are  few  valleys  in  the  south  where  so  many  streams  intersect 
the  plain  as  they  do  in  Megf(at. 

Picturesque  and  unexpected,  they  break  in  upon  you  from  either  side 
as  if  the  curtains  that  hid  them  had  been  suddenly  withdrawn.  Should 
you  be  tempted  to  follow  them  to  the  mosses  from  whence  they  flow,  their 
dark  brown  pools,  and  heathery  banks,  will  amply  compensate  you  for  the 
discomfort  of  the  numerous  well-ees,  through  which  you  have  waded. 

Some  of  these  burns,  notably  Wylie  and  Linghope,  have  bright,  bold 
cascades,  that,  by  their  speed  and  changing  aspects,  ever  elude  the  artist 
in  his  attempts  to  transfer  them  to  canvas.  They  impress  themselves 
upon  the  angler's  sight,  however,  with  never-to-be-forgotten  distinctness, 
and  are  as  welcome  and  refreshing  to  his  memory  as  the  sight  and  scent 
of  the  wild  thyme  that  spreads  itself  over  the  rocks  through  which  they 
cleave  their  way. 

Glengaber  also  presents  much  that  is  suggestive  and  picturesque  to 
the  angler  ;  and  the  rocky  ravine  called  "  Boar's  Clench,"  vividly  recalls 
the  sporting  days  of  Scotland's  kings,  and  the  memorable  stand  made  by  a 
boar  of  unusual  forocity,  that  was  brought  to  bay  in  the  dark  gorge  of  the 
stream  midway  from  its  source. 

The  rocks  of  this  stream  also  contain  gold,  but  the  amber-coloured 
pools  and  the  darting  trout,  have  greater  attractions  for  the  angler,  than 
even  the  precious  ore  hidden  below. 

In  scenes  remote  from  Meggatdale,  these  unknown  burns  "  flash  upon 
the  inward  eye,"  with  friendly  solicitude,  and  will  not  allow  us  to  forget 
them. 
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Cl^e  cut  of  a  Berber  Burn, 


There's  a  gleam  in  tlie  sky,  and  a  voice  in  the  air, 
For  the  ice-king  has  fled,  and  the  spring  flowers  appear  ; 
And  the  lark  trills  on  high,  with  love's  ecstacy  rare, 
As  we  hie  to  the  streams  in  the  morning  ! 

O,  a  Border  burn  for  me, 
Where  the  waters  wander  free. 

And  the  swallows  kiss  the  dimpling  wave. 
Rejoicing  in  our  glee  ; 

While  from  'neath  the  birk-shade  cool 
Darts  the  monarch  of  the  pool. 

To  thrill  us  with  delight  in  the  morning! 

As  the  mountain  pass  we  view,  old  mem'ries  we  renew,     • 
Of  rare  fishing  days  in  years  gone  by  with  friends  aye  keen 

and  true ; 
When    the   long   long    stiff  Scots  mile  with  our  songs  we 

would  beguile, 
As  we  hied  to  the  streams  in  the  morning ! 

O,  a  Border  burn  for  me. 
Where  the  waters  wander  free. 

And  the  swallows  kiss  the  dimpling  wave. 
Rejoicing  in  our  glee  ; 

While  from  'neath  the  birk-shade  cool 
Darts  the  monarch  of  the  pool, 

To  thriU  us  with  delight  in  the  morning ! 


The  Brig  Pool  at  Henderland." 
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Time's  mist  oft  steals  o'er  the  scene,  though  this  hour  so 

brightly  gleams, 
And    brings   to    mind    youth's  golden    age,    its    songs    and 

radiant  dreams  ; 
Yet  though  fortune  flies  away,  we  recall  with  joy  the  day 
When  we  hied  to  the  streams  in  life's  morning ! 

O,  a  Border  burn  for  me. 
Where  the  waters  wander  free, 

And  the  swallows  kiss  the  dimplitig  wave, 
Rejoicing  in  our  glee ; 

While  from  'neath  the  birk-shade  cool 
Darts  the  monarch  of  the  pool. 

To  thrill  us  with  delis^ht  in  the  morning  ! 
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(Blenaaber. 


O,  sweetly  sings  the  Meggat 

In  the  vale  between  the  hills  ; 
And  richly  blooms  the  heather 

Beside  the  sparkling  rills. 
But  sweeter  far  than  stream  or  hill 

To  storm-tossed,  weary  men, 
Are  the  memories  of  autumn  days 

In  lonely  Gaber  glen. 

We  envy  not  the  voice  that  sings 

Of  restless,  troubled  seas  ; 
Nor  yet  the  heart  that  ever  sighs 

For  summer's  verdant  leas. 
Our  soul  goes  forth  in  longing' 

With  a  keenness  nigh  to  pain, 
For  the  autumn  days,  the  heather  braes 

Of  lonely  Gaber  glen. 

When  striving  at  our  daily  toil 

Amid  the  city's  noise  ; 
Oft-times  there  steals  upon  our  ear 

A  well-remembered  voice. 
It  comes  like  balm  from  lie;iven, 

And  courage  gives  again — 
'Tis  the  whispering  of  the  spirit 

That  haunts  the  Gaber  glen. 
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O,  say  not  'tis  the  murmuring  wind, 

Nor  yet  the  streamlet's  flow  ; 
Leave  something  to  our  fancy 

As  tlirough  life's:  vale  we  go. 
We'll  yield  ambition's  prize  with  joy, 

And  rank  with  lowliest  men  ; 
If  still'we're  left  the  memories 

Of  lonely  Gaber  glen. 

For,  to  our  weary  spirit, 

Comes  a  vision  dearer  far 
Than  world's  wealth,  or  world's  power 

On  mortals  can  confer. 
And  down  the  years,  through  storm  and  shine. 

That  vision  shall  remain 
A  dream  of  grace  and  courtesy 

In  lonely  Gaber  glen. 
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(EI|c  Cinns  of  IDYlie, 


The  thunder  rolls  o'er  wild  Loch  Skene, 

And  down  drear  Wintrup  shrieks  the  gale; 
Through  Talla  linns  dart  lightnings  keen, 
As  lone  we  angle  up  the  vale — 

When  lo  !  as  if  mid  sunniier's  beams 
(jleams  Wylie,  Queen  of  Meggat  streams. 

A  rainbow  spans  the  cascades  white, 

Where  bloom  harebell  and  purple  heather  ; 
Ciay  rowans  deck  the  rocky  height, 

Spry  fern  and  foxglove  twine  together — 
And  dancing,  as  its  youth  beseems, 
Glints  Wylie,  queen  of  Meggat  streams. 

Oh,  rich  and  true  is  nature's  gift, 

By  hill  and  dale  her  wealth  we  view  ; 
Flowers  in  the  dell,  birds  in  the  lift. 
Vie  to  proclaim  her  charms  anew — 

And  emulous  of  their  myriad  themes, 
Chants  Wylie,  queen  of  Meggat  streams. 

Let  Cranialt  boast  her  castle  old. 

And  Henderland  her  melting  lay  ; 
Glengaber  hide  her  treasured  gold, 

And  Linghope  vaunt  cliffs  bold  and  grey — 
All  heedless  of  historic  scenes, 
Sings  Wylie,  queen  of  Meggat  streams. 
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Though  humble  be  our  lot  as  thine 

Fair  stream,  far  echoing  through  the  glen  ; 
Yet  not  for  naught  comes  storm  or  shine 
To  nerve  us  for  Ufe's  warfare  when — 

Hopeful  we  toil  'mid  youth's  day-dreams, 
Like  W'ylie,  queen  of  Meggat  streams. 
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The  bonnie  burn  o'  Henderland 

Flows  cheerily  alang ; 
Glinting  in  the  sunny  beams, 

Lilting  a  blithe  sang: 
As  if  in  storied  days  lang  gane, 

Its  linn  had  never  heard 
The  wail  of  widow's  anguisli,  or 

The  clash  of  reiver's  sword. 

The  bonnie  burn  o'  Henderland 

Springs  far  up  in  the  hills. 
Where  winter's  storm  and  thunder's  roar, . 

The  herdsman's  bosom  thrills. 
Where  dark  ravine  and  rocky  scaur 

Tempt  wild  goats  from  the  dell ; 
While  moorcock's  cry  and  plovers  scream, 

Rude  nature's  chorus  swell. 

The  bonnie  burn  o'  Henderland 

Has  balm  for  mony  an  ill  ; 
When  calling  back  the  happy  days 

That  memory's  chambers  fill. 
For  in  its  sang  is  heard  the  soun' 

Of  blithe  bairns  on  the  braes, 
All  heedless  o'  joy's  fitfulness, 

Unconscious  o'  life's  waes. 
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The  bonnie  burn  o'  Henderland 

Moans  sorrow's  undertone  ; 
When  pensive  by  its  ferny  banks, 

We  muse  on  days  lang  flown. 
On  voices  glad,  on  happy  forms, 

Far  from  yon  hamestead  gane  ; 
Bravely  wrestling  in  life's  battle, 

While  we  dree  oor  darge  alane. 

The  bonnie  burn  o'  Henderland 

Sings  a  message  for  us  a', 
Cheerfully  to  face  life's  moil 

Whatever  storms  befa'. 
Though  dark  may  be  our  early  morn, 

And  rugged  our  mid-ways  ; 
Yet  sunny  streams  and  scented  braes 

'Wait  the  gloamin'  o'  our  days  ! 


-V.    - 

MISCELLANEOUS  SONGS. 


niscellancoas  Songs. 


The  angler,  unlike  the  sportsmen  who  seek  for  big  game,  has  seldom 
much  that  is  exciting  to  relate. 

The  scenes  most  frequented  by  him  are  pastoral,  or  sylvan. 
The  sounds  he  prefers  are  the  rush  of  the  stream,  or  the  song  of  the 
wild  bird.  If  the  places  he  haunts  are  historic,  then  the  wild  feud,  or 
fateful  legend,  only  intensifies  the  silence  of  the  glen  by  contrast. 

The  incidents  of  angling  seldom  vary  in  remote  places,  yet  the  uncon- 
ventional life  of  the  people  near  the  head-waters  of  Ettrick  or  Meggat, 
makes  the  memory  of  holidays  tliere,  an  abiding  joy  ;  for,  life  amongst  the 
people  as  he  sees  it,  gives  evidence  of  hopes  and  sentiments  of  the  highest 
and  purest  character. 

The  passion  that  is  in  tlie  breast  of  these  dwellers  in  lonely  cots,  for 
the  bleak  hillside  and  the  rocky  burn,  is  marvellous  to  a  stranger. 

Many  born  under  the  shadow  of  soutliland  hills,  reveal  a  tender 
regard  for  the  humble  home  of  their  childhood  that  is  truly  pathetic  ;  and 
oft-times  a  square  foot  of  turf  has  been  cut  out  of  the  moor  and  carried 
across  the  seas,  simply  because  there  grew  thereon  a  cluster  of  favourite 
go  wans. 
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A  IDeel  i^^iUe^  CreeU 


O,  there's  nothing  half  sae  sweet  in  life 

As  a  weel-filled  creel ; 
'Tis  a  balm  for  woe,  a  foe  to  strife, 

A  weel-filled  creel. 
When  roads  are  long,  and  skies  are  grey, 
And  fair-day  freens  ha'e  f?ed  away, 
O,  there's  still  ae  sicht  cheers  ilk  dreich  day — 

A  weel-filled  creel. 
O,  there's  still  ae  sicht  cheers  ilk  dreich  day — 

A  weel-filled  creel. 

O,  the  statesmen  flee  frae  care  lo  win 

A  weel-filled  creel  ; 
And  the  very  lawyers  strive  to  gain 

A  weel-filled  creel. 
The  Doctor  douce  wi'  youthfu'  glee 
Steals  oft  where  Leith's  wave  wimples  free  ; 
And  at  gloaming  he  brings,  ower  the  lea 

A  weel-filled  creel  — 
Yes,  at  gloaming  he  brings  ower  the  lea 

A  weel-filled  creel. 
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O,  'tis  lang,  lang  syne,  since  first  we  socht 

A  weel-filled  creel ; 
But  fell  fortune's  smiles  and  tears  aft  brocht 

A  puir-filled  creel. 
Noo  age  creeps  on  wi'  eydent  pace, 
And  lilher  limbs  tak'  up  the  race  ; 
Yet  may  each  bring  to  life's  trysting  place 

A  weel-filled  creel — 
O,  may  each  bring  to  life's  trysting  place 

A  weel-filled  creel ! 
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"  Aye  keep  \onv  ^lees  on  the  IPater," 

(Loch  Leven  Boatman's  Advice.) 


On  the  river  of  life  wiien  the  current  runs  low, 

And  the  waves  'niong  the  pebbles  creep  on  with  dull  clatter 

Be  it  ours  ever  faithful,  'mid  gladness  or  woe, 
To  ply  still  our  task,  with  our  flees  on  the  water. 

When  the  sun's  mounting  high,  and  winds  favourably  blow, 
And  gleams  of  prosperity  winter's  mists  quickly  scatter  ; 

May  humility  lead  us  with  hearts  all  aglow, 

Where  a  brother  in  vain  casts  his  flees  on  the  water. 

When  the  water's  in  trim,  and  our  hope  of  success 
Glows  bright  as  a  rainbow,  the  project  to  flatter  ; 

Without  doubt,  it  is  trying  to  frankly  confess 

That  a  duffer  has  first  been  foul -fishing,  the  water. 

Should  the  dark  clouds  appear,  and  the  sky  be  o'ercast, 
And  the  wind  oi  adversity  our  hopes  rudely  shatter  ; 

No  bield  will  we  seek  till  the  storm  has  blown  past. 
But,  manfully  striving,  keep  our  flees  on  the  water. 


< 
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Cl^c  Quest, 


When  hills  are  white,  and  clouds  are  grey, 

And  trees  stand  bare,  and  fields  grow  sere; 
One  thought  illumnes  the  winter  day, 
And  fills  with  hope  the  coming  year — 
That  in  the  bosom  of  the  snow, 
There  dwells  bright  summer's  after-glow. 

When  Spring  appears  in  robes  of  green. 

And  clouds  sail  high  through  azure  skies  ; 
With  ravished  eye  we  view  the  scene, 
Nor  heed  the  voice  that  ever  cries 

From  out  the  realm  of  great  unrest — 
"  Not  here,  but  yonder,  lies  your  quest." 

When  Summer  speeds  across  the  land. 

Bedecking  field  and  hedgerow  gay  ; 
When  quick  beneath  her  magic  wand 
Rare  garlands  gleam  to  welcome  May — 
We  fain  would  join  blithe  nature's  song, 
And  anthems  of  content  prolong. 

When  Autumn  gleams  along  the  plain, 

And  heather  flushes  distant  hills  ; 
When  reapers  sing^  'midst  golden  grain, 
And  flowers  and  fruits  the  garner  fills — 
We,  reckless  of  the  fleeting  hour, 
Crave  other  scenes,  and  miss  love's  dower, 
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And  so,  throughout  the  circUng  years, 

The  present's  naught,  the  future  all  ; 
Till  life  and  beauty  disappears 

Like  nature's  gifts,  beyond  recall — 

Too  late,  we  hear  great  wisdom's  voice 
"  In  present  gifts  and  scenes  rejoice." 
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By  Calla  Stream, 


Angling  where  quiet  Talla  runs 
Far  from  noise,  and  strife  of  men  ; 

Where  alone  the  hidden  linns 
Wake  the  silence  of  the  glen. 

All  around  tower  mountains  bold, 
Set  in  brackens  and  wild  heather ; 

Even  as  when  in  days  of  old, 

Morning  stars  sang  loud  together. 

Signs  of  busy  life  there's  none, 

All  is  pensive — all  is  dreaming  ; 
Silver  rills  in  undertone 

Greet  the  pale  sun's  fitful  gleaming. 

Change  there's  none  since  forest  old, 
When  by  cleuch  and  corrie  drear, 

Wolf  and  boar  roamed  free  and  bold, 
Heedless  of  the  huntsman's  spear. 

Still  the  crag-born  stream  glints  by. 

Bold  through  rocks  and  sad  through  mosses ; 

Hearing  not  what  destiny 

Whispers  'mong  the  reeds  and  rushes. 
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For,  not  ocean's  bosom  vast 
Shall  receive  its  lonely  croon  ; 

But,  by  man's  device  held  fast, 
It  shall  prove  a  city's  boon  ! 


71 
A  Ptamonb  lPec)bin9. 


"  Draw  in  closer  to  the  fire, 

I've  steeked  the  door  against  the  snaw  ; 
Crummie's  couthie  i'  the  byre, 

The  yowes  are  safe,  whate'er  befa'. 

"  Three  score  years  the  day,  my  jo, 
Since  up  the  glen  we  rade  thegither  ; 

Snaw  wreaths  stapp'd  the  waters'  flow, 
But  what  cared  we  tor  wind  and  weather  ? 

"  Wan  licht  sklented  on  the  braes, 
But  saftly  fell  on  oor  new  hame  ; 

Lad  and  lass,  shice  bairnhood's  days. 
We  that  day  sealed  the  love  then  gi'en. 

"  Blithe  had  been  oor  waddin'  morn, 
Lang,  lang  the  crack  o'  a'  the  parish  ; 

Cauld  their  hearts,  their  lot  forlorn, 
Wha  ha'e  nae  joy  like  this  to  cherish. 

•'  Ay,  lass,  since  yon  happy  day, 

What  ups  an  doons  ha'e  been,  oor  share  ! 

Forest  flo'ers,  lang  wede  a.way  ; 
Young  voices  sweet,  stilled  evermair. 

"  Ower  the  seas  ha'e  gane  lang  syne, 
Baith  Jock,  an'  Rab  oor  eldest  born  ; 

Jeannie,  that  sae  sune  did  dwine, 

Noo  sleeps  aneath  the  kirkyaird  thorn. 
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"  Freen's,  an'  neebours,  a'  are  gane, 
No'  ane  left  to  baud  oor  waddin' ; 

Frae  the  Brig  to  Ettrick  Pen, 

The  very  shaws  an'  burns  seem  sabbin'. 


"  Praise  be  His  !  you're  no'  awa', 
Your  smile's  as  sweet,  your  een  as  blue 

As  yon  bless'd  day,  'mid  wind  an'  snaw, 
We  rade  the  wilds  o'  Ettrick  thro'. 

"  Thankfu',  then,  we'll  bide  the  time, 
That  ca's  us  to  the  realms  abune  ; 

Whaur  love,  and  bairns,  can  never  dwine, 
And  a's  as  bricht's  oor  hills  in  June ! 
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Cl^e  Angler's  Crceb. 


What  recks  it,  though  they  tell  us  times  have  changed, 
That  streams  are  waning,  and  sport's  record  light ; 

That  in  days  bygone  giants  of  the  angle  ranged 

By  loch  and  stream,  all  conquering  with  Trojan  might  ? 

What  though  their  sport  ne'er  failed  from  morn  till  night. 
Their  streams  ran  ever  full,  their  skies  gleamed  ever  blue  ; 

While  breezes  from  the  mountains  played  but  soft  and  light, 
And  clouds  had  never  shadows,  and  hearts  beat  ever  true  ? 

Does  Tweed  not  flow  as  silvery  to  the  northern  sea 
As  in  the  days  when  troopers  marshall'd  on  her  shore ; 

Does  Clyde  not  wander  'mong  her  hills  as  free 

As  when  brave  Wallace  wight  the  sword  for  freedom  bore  ? 

Do  lovers  meet  no  more  by  Ettrick's  leafy  shaws, 

And  Gala  no  more  flow  'neath  hill-pent  Fountainhall ; 

Has  time  reversed  great  nature's  heaven  given  laws, 
And  desolation  grim  sit  brooding  over  all  ? 

Have  birks  by  lonely  burnsides  stunted  grown, 

And  heather  on  the  hills  a'  wede  away  ; 
Has  Yarrow  lost  her  charm,  and  are  for  ever  flown 

The  larks  that  at  heaven's  gate  hailed  opening  day  ? 

'Tis  but  a  fancy  !  change  lurks  in  the  doubter's  breast ! 

Impassively  the  hills  behold  our  faithless  dreams ; 
Their  peaks  point  heavenward,  where  the  pilgrims  rest, 

Who  loved  their  fellowship  and  besung  their  strains. 
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Our  land  was  made  for  heroes  !  Craven  men 

Can  never  roam  her  hills  or  sing  her  world-wide  fame  ; 

The  breezes  from  the  Highland  loch  and  Southland  glen 
Must  ever  stir  the  angler's  heart  to  patriotic  flame  ! 
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Cl^e  Angler's  '2^o\, 


Auld  comrades  plague  me  for  a  sang 

Aboot  the  fishin'  days, 
Although  Spring's  footsteps  tarry  lang, 

And  benty  are  the  braes  ; 
The  snawdraps  jimply  raise  their  heid 

Aboon  the  sleepin'  earth. 
And  go  wans  baith  frae  bank  and  mead, 

Are  shy  to  venture  forth. 

But  the  fishin'  days  will  come  ere  lang, 

The  glorious  fishin'  days, 
When  hill  and  dale  shall  catch  oor  sang 

In  praise  o'  fishin'  days 

For  months  on  end  we've  dreamed  and  dreamed 

Aboot  the  stream  or  burn, 
Where  yellow  fins  like  sunbeams  gleamed. 

And  a'  oor  lures  did  spurn  ; 
For  thro'  life's  darg  we  boldly  met, 

An'  played  oor  pairt  richt  weel. 
Still  in  oor  hearts  hope's  joy  was  set, 

That  sune  we'd  don  the  creel. 

But  the  fishin'  days  will  come  ere  lang, 

The  glorious  fishin'  days. 
When  hill  and  dale  shall  catch  oor  sang 

In  praise  o'  fishin'  days. 
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The  goufer  sings  the  wee,  wee  ba', 

The  bowler  sings  the  jack, 
The  curler  pities  ane  and  a' 

Wha  granite  "  nits  "  ne'er  crack 
E'en  let  them  sing,  ilk  sport  should  bring 

Joy,  when  the  heart  is  leal, 
But  we  will  make  the  rafters  ring. 

In  praise  o'  rod  and  reel. 

For  the  fishin'  days  will  come  ere  lang. 

The  glorious  fishin'  days. 
When  hill  and  dale  shall  catch  oor  sang 

In  praise  o'  fishin'  days. 
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Anglers  better  btt)c  a  tuee! 

(First  of  March.) 


Drumlie  rivers,  leafless  trees, 

Sodden  banks,  dank,  flowerless  meadows  ; 
Snell  dark  frost  ilk  pool  to  freeze, 
Troubled  skies,  moors  reft  o'  shadows — 
Whisper — e'en  though  trouting's  free. 
Anglers  better  bide  a  wee  ! 

Lang  an'  loud  the  storms  ha'e  blawn, 

Dingin'  wuds  and  stacks  richt  sairly ; 
Reemin'  cluds  pour'd  ower  the  Ian' 
Floods,  that  gar  the  wisest  ferlie — 

Telling  a' — though  trouting's  free, 
Anglers  better  bide  a  wee  ! 

Joukin'  here,  an'  joukin'  there, 

Troots  ha'e  pass'd  a  queer,  "  close  season  "  ; 
Jamm'd  'mong  stanes,  or  crumlin'  scaur, 
Hungered  in  a  cauldrife  prison — 
Sae,  for  a'  that  trouting's  free, 
Anglers  better  bide  a  wee  ! 

Bide,  till  ance  mair  i'  the  lift, 

Skies  are  blue,  an'  larks  enchant  ye ; 
And  March  Brouns — oh,  glorious  sicht ! 

Raise  graun'  troots — not  kelts — to  vaunt  wi'- 
Surely  then,  though  trouting's  free, 
Anglers  true,  can  bide  a  wee  j 
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"  We'll  take  all  the  big  stones  out  of  the  ford, 

And  make  the  way  for  the  ambulance  clear  ;  " 
The  speaker  ne'er  dreamed  he  had  uttered  a  word 

More  than  a  brother  might,  willing  to  cheer  ; 
But  the  listener's  eyes  grew  dim  at  that  word, 

"  We'll  take  all  the  big  stones  out  of  the  ford," 
And  the  river  ran  down  with  the  glad  refrain, 

Resolved  ne'er  to  fret  'mong  the  boulders  again. 

We'll  take  all  the  big  stones  out  of  the  ford," 

Who  knows  what  that  means  to  hearts  sore  afraid  ? 
When  danger  is  near,  and  doubt,  like  a  sword, 

Drives  men  past  the  flood-marks  the  boldest  dismayed  ; 
For  the  heart  will  grow  weary  with  waiting  and  longing, 

And  men  cry  aloud  for  a  sign  from  the  Lord, 
When  just  at  their  side  are  strong-handed  ones  thronging 

To  take  all  the  big  stones  out  of  the  ford  ! 
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tLlie  5tfteentl|  of  October. 


List  !  fishers  a',  the  season's  past, 

And  simmer's  gane  withoot  reca'  ; 
The  floers  o'  springtime  wadna  last, 

There's  naething  left,  but  hip  an'  haw — 
The  hazels  broon  hing  ower  the  rocks, 
And  pee-wits  hae  gane  south  in  flocks. 

Nae  troot  are  rising  'neath  the  linn. 

But  red  leaves  eddy  roun'  an'  roun' ;  . 
The  moss-choked  burnie  canna  sing, 
But  gurgles  on  wi'  sabbin'  croon — 

The  muir-fowl  sclatter  through  the  mist, 
And  grouse  ha'e  tint  their  crimson  crest. 

Then,  hing  the  rod  up,  creel,  an'  a'. 

Leal  comrades,  tried  for  mony  a  day  ; 
Content,  we'll  thole  the  winter  snaw. 
That  haps  sae  snug  the  floers  o'  May — 
For  weel-I-wat,  oor  sport's  been  rare, 
'Twere  thankless,  still  to  wish  for  mair. 


-VI.— 

FOR   YOUNG  ANGLERS. 


For  Toaiig  Anglers. 


"  O  come  !  and  while  the  rosy-footed  May 
Steals  blushing  on,  together  let  us  tread 
The  morning  dews ;  and  gather  in  their  prime 
Fresh-blooming  flowers." 

Thomson. 


The  observation  and  reflection  contained  in  the  foresfoinof 
verses  may  appear  strange  to  those  whose  days  of  sunshine 
and  shadow  are  yet  to  come  ;  and  in  whose  ears  there  ever 
sound  the  songs  of  birds.  As  young  anglers,  they  wish  to 
deal  with  concrete  things.  "  The  supple  ash-wand,"  is  all 
right  if  it  secures  the  "  Weel-filled  Creel  " ;  and  scenery  or 
solitude  are  so  far  good  just  as  they  lead  to  a  big  "  take." 

But,  having  passed  this  elemental  stage,  there  one  day 
dawns  upon  them  a  consciousness  of  the  presence  and  power 
of  memory  and  association  ;  and  into  their  pastime  there  comes 
an  atmosphere  of  sentiment  which  enhances  their  lives,  while 
it  makes  them  none  the  less  good  sportsmen. 

In  the  breast  of  the  Scot,  the  nomadic  instinct  is  strong, 
and  neither  restriction  nor  repression  will  ever  eradicate  it. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  country-bred  youth,  pent  up  in  the  city, 
will  oft-times  hear,  amid  the  busy  throng,  not  the  noise  of 
traffic,  but  the  rush  of  the  river,  and  the  song  of  the  skylark 
as  he  heard  them  in  the  distant  glen  from  whence  he  came. 

To  such,  any  practical  hints  on  the  best  way  to  catch 
trout   are    quite  unnecessary.     Bprn  within  sight  of  river  or 
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burn,  they  learned  to  fish  as  they  learned  to  walk;  and  it 
would  be  dilTicult  to  fix  the  exact  time  in  their  lives  when  first 
they  began  to  follow  the  gentle  art. 

The  first  glimpse  they  got  of  a  yellow  trout  poising  itself 
in  the  pool  of  the  burn  flowing  near  their  cot,  was  a  glimpse 
into  a  new  world ;  mysterious,  unthought  of;  and  no  excite- 
ment of  capture  ever  made  them  forget  the  rare  charm  and 
lovely  form  of  the  spotted  beauty  thus  discovered. 

The  saugh  wand,  cut  from  a  bush  overhanging  the  burn, 
with  a  piece  of  string,  and  a  strong,  round-bend  hook,  served 
the  rustic  angler  for  several  years,  although  of  all  means  of 
capture  he  preferred  "  guddling  "  under  banks  and  stones  when 
the  water  ran  low. 

But  a  change  came  over  him  ere  long,  for,  having 
frequently  seen  strangers  coming  up  the  glen,  angling  with 
finished  rod,  fine  tackle,  and  cleverly-made  flies,  and  having 
more  than  once  got  the  gift  of  a  "  cast  "  that  had  served  itg 
day,  he  suddenly  realized  that  there  was  a  sensation  in  fishing 
of  which  he  had  never  dreamed,  and  that  to  play  a  half- 
pounder  on  fine  tackle,  required  greater  faculties  than  those 
brought  into  play  when  you  heaved  a  similar  fellow  over  your 
head  with  a  jerk,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  coarse  gut  and  a 
big  hook.  And  thus  the  shepherd,  and  the  ploughman,  or 
even  the  "  factory  hand,"  developed  in  manhood,  into  that 
unique  and  irrespressible  free  lance — a  Border  Angler  ! 

Not  less  interesting,  although  different  in  detail,  is  the 
developmeot   of  the   town-bred  angler.      In   early   years  in 
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holiday  time,  his  may  have  Deen  the  good  fortune  to  accom- 
pany his  father  to  the  riverside,  elevated  to  the  proud  position 
of  "  carrying  the  basket."  Forty  years  ago  the  Edinburgh 
boy  had  many  such  opportunities  even  when  it  was  not  holiday 
time.  Any  Saturday  afternoon  might  find  him  in  a  short  time 
on  the  "  Almond,"  the  "  Esk,"  the  "  Gogar,"  the  "  Braid- 
burn,"  tl]e  "  Water  of  Leith,"  or  even,  after  a  short  journey, 
on  the  "  Gala,"  the  "  Heriot,"  or  the  "  Linhouse-water." 

The  "  take  "  might  be  light,  but  what  of  that  ;  were  there 
not  present  all  those  elements  that  make  an  ideal  outing  ? — the 
summer  blossom  of  hawthorn,  lilac,  and  laburnam ;  the 
meadow  flowers  in  rich  profusion  ;  the  braiding  cereals  ;  and 
permeating  all,  the  songs  of  birds  from  sky,  and  tree,  and 
hedgerow. 

Yes,  happy  the  youth  who  has  gained  his  love  of  nature 
while  carrying  the  basket. 

There  comes  to  our  mind  at  this  moment,  the  vision  of  a 
day  thus  spent  among  the  Pentland  hills,  when  mere  exist- 
ence was  an  ecstatic  joy.  The  sky  was  blue,  and  only  broken 
now  and  then  by  short  fleeces  of  white  cloud  that  seemed  to 
spring  up  in  the  horizon  from  an  invisible  aerial  loom. 

The  larks  and  linnets  were  having  a  jocund  field-day, 
and  were  charging  the  summer  wind  with  musical  messages 
to  be  borne  over  hill  and  dale  for  many  a  mile,  while  the 
incessant  hum  of  insect  life  as  it  rose  from  the  ground  and 
from  grass  and  heather,  supplied  a  diapason  of  the  most 
pervading  and  entrancing  description. 
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Then  the  colouring  !  Ah,  who  that  knows  the  dear  old 
Pentlands  can  ever  forget  their  colour  any  more  than  their 
mystic  shadows.  T!ie  myriad  flowers  of  varied  tints,  the 
dark  greens  of  grass  and  fern,  the  light  green  of  the  mosses, 
and,  dominating  all  in  early  autumn,  the  glowing  purple  of 
the  wide-spread  heather. 

Then  the  charming  distances !  Reclining  on  the  brae 
above  Bonally  we  were  conscious  of  a  pensive  sadness  stealing 
over  our  spirit,  caused  by  the  rare  beauty  of  the  distant  land- 
scape— a  beauty  that  even  now  stands  unrivalled  in  our  eyes, 
amid  all  the  scenes  which  memory  can  recall  from  this  or 
other  lands. 

"  Schoolboy  sentiment,"  it  will  be  said.  Well,  no  angler 
will  scoff  at  schoolboy  sentiment.  It  was  the  shadow  of  real 
sadness  that  filled  the  youngster's  eyes  with  tears,  as  he  lay 
on  the  hillside  gazing  at  the  distant  city,  glorified  at  that 
moment  by  the  mellow  sunlight,  but  glorified  through  all  time 
by  historical  associations  dear  to  every  Scotsman's  heart. 

We  had  only  made  a  halt  on  our  way  over  the  hill  to 
Glencorse  burn  ;  but  this,  and  many  similar  halts  by  hill  and 
wayside,  as  we  "  carried  the  basket,"  revealed  the  glories  of 
nature  to  our  responsive  heart  in  a  way  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Happy,  thrice  happy  is  the  youth  who  has  all  this  before 
him  ! 

The  question  is  often  asked  by  the  young  angler — "  what 
flies  should  I  use"?  Well,  it  is  not  our  province  here,  to 
enter  upon  the  vexed  question  of  "  wet- fly  "  versus  "  dry-fly"  ; 
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the  strange  thing  about  our  sport  is,  that  one  does  not  fish 
very  long  before  he  becomes  a  law  to  himself  on  this  and 
most  other  piscatorial  questions. 

Every  angler  soon  has  his  own  "  fancy,"  or  "  glory,"  or 
"  favourite  "  ;  and  it  is  often  amusing  to  find,  that  after  you 
have  been  earnestly  solicited  to  advise  as  to  the  "  killing 
flies  "  for  that  day,  the  enquirer  will  soon  be  found  surrepti- 
tiously tying  on  one,  at  least,  of  his  own  fancy. 

Then,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  one  will  find  that 
nowadays,  all  over  Scotland,  both  in  loch  and  river,  smaller 
flies  are  more  often  used  than  those  in  vogue  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  though  the  flies 
used  are  smaller  than  of  yore,  yet  the  varieties  are  the  same. 
Any  angler,  young  or  old,  may  visit  all  the  fishing  waters  of 
Scotland  with  but  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  flies  in  his  book, 
and  find  them  amply  sufficient  to  carry  him  through  the 
season. 

The  common  size.  No.  2  for  rivers,  and  No.  3  for  lochs  ; 
of  the  old  favourites,  viz. : — "  March  Brown,"  "  Greenwell,'" 
"  Woodcock,"  "  Pheasant,"  "  Professor,"  "  Grouse,"  "  Teal," 
"Butcher,"  "Blue  Dun,"  "Partridge-Spider,"  "Zulu," 
"  Cock-a-bunda,"  are  all  stand-bys  that  never  fail.  When 
these  have  been  mastered,  there  follows  the  delicate  touch 
necessary  for  the  xxx.  gut,  and  the  No.  o  flies ;  and  when 
skill  in  this  has  been  acquired,  with  further  acquaintance 
with  "Creeper,"  "May,"  and  "Stone-fly''  lures,  we  gladly 
give  place  to  the  young  angler,  hat  in  hand,  for  he  has  become 
a  past-master  of  the  gentle  art. 
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The  streams  give  forth  a  sadder  song 
Than  what  they  sang  a  month  ago  ; 

The  hills  are  flecked  with  autumn  brown, 
Instead  of  summer's  ardent  glow. 

The  swallows  from  the  eaves  have  flown, 

The  lapwing  from  the  moor  ; 
The  wild  swan  southward  wingb  the  loch, 

The  robin  seeks  the  door. 

High  on  the  hills  the  sad  ewes  bleat, 
The  wild  goMts  haunt  the  vale ; 

The  lowing  of  the  kine  at  eve 
Sounds  sadly  on  the  gale. 

All  speak  of  change  and  pensiveness. 
Which  finds  its  reflex  in  our  heart 

For,  ere  another  day  has  fled, 

We  from  this  loved  vale  must  depart. 


TiiE  End  of  thi:.  Season. 


AU   REVOIR! 

But  fancy  brij^hter  thoughts  can  borrow 
From  every  echo  in  the  glen  ; 

And  anglers  bear  the  present  sorrow, 
In  faith  tiiat  summer  comes  a^ain  ! 
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